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directions had probably caused him to alter his former
opinion as to the policy of Austria; but he was certainly
not a thoroughgoing opponent of the Hapsburg Empire at
that time. Indeed, he regarded it as a valuable ally in the
struggle then maintained by Prussia with the still formidable
democratic Revolutionary Party, and fully agreed with the
'nstructions imparted to his predecessor, -General von
Rochow, i.e. to adhere (with relation to the resuscitated
Federal Diet) to the system of co-operation, on the part of
both great powers, which had generally obtained in the days
of Hardenberg, Ancillon and Metternich, and was carried
out thus : Austria and Prussia came to a clear mutual
understanding in every case, upon the measures to be recom-
mended to the smaller Federal States, and then imposed their
will upon all the remaining members of the Confederation. In
a speech pronounced by him in 1850, Austria he referred to
as " the representative and heir of a German Power which
had often and gloriously wielded the sword of Germany."

At the commencement of his occupations in Frankfort
Bismarck took up an attitude with respect to the business
of the Bund, quite in keeping with the above view. He
made it a rule "to confer t6te-a-t6te with Count Thun, the
Austrian Envoy, upon any questions containing germs of
dissension between Prussia and Austria, before bringing
any such matter before the Federal Diet," and took great
pains to avoid any serious differences upon pending issues,
intimating the purport of his instructions from Berlin with
all possible suavity, and frequently subordinating his
personal wishes to those of the majority. But his concilia-
tory and yielding dispositions were of course limited by the
interests and dignity of the State he represented, and
vexa tious experiences soon convinced him that placability
out of place in connection with Federal transactions.